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MARIAGE A LA MODE. 


@ 

T has often been flung in the teeth of 
Americans that we have no homesteads; 
that like young ducklings we leave father 

and mother as soon as we are able to peck, and 
sail away on our own account. 

It is also a sneer of our British cousins that 
“the Yankees have no blawsted grandfathers, 
bai Jove, you know!” 

There is a certain amount of solid truth in 
these assertions which makes us squirm, to put 
it mildly, when thrust under our noses, and 
makes us wish that all foreign critics were near 
us and that we were the hind hoofs of a mule. 

But worse remains to tell. The fact is almost 
too horrible to be told in a respectable paper 
like Pucx, and should rather be touched by 
the bold Talmage. But the fact remains that 
we are fast approaching that terrible condition 
of affairs in which our mothers will be mysteries 
and our fathers -nyths. 

A woman who marries in Massachusetts, and 
gets divorced there,—the court giving the cus- 
tody of the children to the father;—who after- 
wards hies herself to subsequent marriages and 
divorces in Illinois, Indiana and in other part- 
bus infidelium during a course of years of very 
much friskiness, must get a little confoosed 
about who are, and who are not, her offspring. 
And if in the Indian summer of her buxom life 
she makes eyes at a stalwart youth who has 
never read the late Mr. Weller’s solemn re- 
marks regarding widders—how can she be sure 
she is not courting some of her former sons, 
by some of her former husbands? But people 
will marry, Heaven help ’em! and what is to 
be the result if our continually migrating and 
much-divorced community don’t know whether, 
at some previous period, they may not have 
been the fathers or mothers of their sweet- 
hearts? 

In a little town, near the centre of civiliza- 
tion, the inhabitants are all Duxburys, Bungers 
or Boyds. 











The Boyds married the Bungers and their 
offspring married into the Duxburys. Then 
these offspring roamed around for’ marriage 
among the Bungers; and the Bungers went in 
for the Boyds; and the Duxburys followed suit 
promiscuously, until every man’s wife is his 
uncle, and every woman’s husband is his great- 
aunt—or something of that nature—and all are 
spavined, ringboned, and idiots. , 

This is but a mild effect of intermarriages 
between blood relations; but what will it be if 
fathers and mothers in the West marry their 
old-time offspring long ago abandoned in the 
East! Age has nothing to do with it; Venuses 
of 70 are marrying Adonises of 17 every day, 
and reversing the ages of the sexes the other 
side does the like. A sort of matrimonial tree, 
much like the genealogical tree of our ances- 
tors, to be braided down the back of ladies’ 
dresses, showing, in brief the histories of their 
Marriages and Divorces might prevent many 
a man espousing his mother, or being enamored 
of his previous daughter. 

As to the bright Beyond—well, this is rather 
a subject for the Zion’s Herald or the Golden 
Censer than for Puck; but will some of our 
very much divorced lady friends think how in- 
convenient it must be when Peter unlocks the 
portals to them, to see half-a-dozen former hus- 
bands floating, with outstretched wings at them, 
and each claiming his prey ? 








THE INDIAN « DIFFICULTY.” 
HOSE two doughty Generals, Schurz and 
Sheridan, are fighting a bloodless war 
about the management of the Indians— 
and meanwhile the Indians quietly freeze and 
starve. After a while the Indians will dig up 
their hatchets, and settlers’ scalps will be 
‘lifted’; and settlers’ homes will be burned. 


But the doughty Schurz and the equestrian 
Sheridan will still keep up their wordy warfare 
and spill much—printer’s ink. 

A very wearied public sigh as they open their 
morning papers and see the head lines which 
inform them that Sheridan has poured a broad- 
side of type at Schurz, or that Schurz has ar- 
rayed his newspaper columns, in battle array, 
against Sheridan. 


Fortunately, the people, excepting editors, 
do not read these long accusations and counter- 
accusations, and so the list of suicides from 
melancholia are not perceptibly increased. 


It would be more manly, and certainly more 
pleasant reading to the people, if these dis- 
tinguished warriors would meet in the field— 
say around the no-Washington Monument— 
with Ben Butler as Umpire (he could have an 
eye on both, you know), and settle this thing 
a la militaire. If their peres had no saéres, 
which goes without saying, they can take the 
American Revolver or the breech-bursting 
Columbiad. 

This might squelch these newspaper warriors 
—if not both, at least one. 

Which would make the average man rejoice. 

And meantime, the Indians!. The Indians 
about whom all this fuss-and-feathers has been 
made—tney can freeze and starve, and they 
can break the pipes of peace which they had 
smoked in honor of their Great White Father. 
As they bury their starved dead they can dig 
up the hatchet, and a horrified public will 
havelndian atrocities served up to it with its 
matutinal muffins and coffee. Looking at the 
whole subject in that calm and thoughtful man- 
ner which is the custom of this journal, it seems 
as if Messrs. Sheridan and Schurz might, with 
great advantage to their reputations, attend 
more to the duties for which a generous nation 
pays them, and give the newspapers a rest. 











Puckerings. 








Is the art of landscape painting acquired 
easely? 





Wuy do some men drink every time they 
meet ? 





Do girls in a printing office like men to set 
up with? ’ 

‘HO’ rough a man may seem, a thorough 
man he may be. 





Is a printer considered a gourmand when 
he is particular about his take ? 

County CLERK GUMBLETON says “One book 
in my hand is worth two in Bush’s.”’ 





A Broapway hatter engages the services of a 
poet to concoct his advertisements. A verse-a- 
tile writer, forsooth. 





THE Mirror calls Rosnati ‘‘the Ballarat Pet.” 
If this style of nomenclature is to be adopted, 
we shall soon hear of Miss Abbott as ‘the 
Skowhegan Darling.” 





Puck thinks that Messrs. Sharpe and McDon- 
nell, who were reprieved after being executed, 
have good grounds of action against the sheriff, 
or perhaps that functionary might be induced 
to apologize. 





THERE’s a Justice in London named Cockburn, 
And a region denominate Holborn, 

And according to rules 

Of the best English schools 
These rhyme to a Place that’s called Woburn. 





A MAN named Wilson, in Boston, killed his 
wife recently because she knew more than he 
did. If all the husbands in the country were 
to offer to follow the example, nine women out 
of every ten would die rather than admit the 
absence of the alleged provocation. 





THE Benevolent Protective Order of Hat 
Checks will give a ball on February 6th. The 
advertisement states that ‘‘tickets are limited,” 
but neglects to mention to what number. An 
“Elk” ticket admits ‘‘a gent and two ladies.” 
This is all very well for ‘‘ gents,” but why should 
individuals who are not “‘ gents” be excluded ? 





SomE names are invented, and some things 
done, just to bother and baffle poor, hard- 
working paragraphers. Here’s the bark Themis, 
just arrived from London, after a voyage of 110 
days, the longest time on record. Just our luck! 
If it had been the shortest, imagine how neatly 
we could have kicked our Greek Pronouncing 
Lexicon out of the window, and have worked in 
a little squib to the effect that Zhemis-took-less 
time, &c., &c. ’Tis a hard world. 





Puck acknowledges the receipt of 5 cents 
from ‘‘Sympathizer” for poverty stricken Wm. 
H. Vanderbilt, towards purchasing for the poor 
fellow some ‘‘ personal property” to enable him 
to ease his conscience by paying his taxes. 








NOTICE. 





No. 9 (issue of May 7th, 1877), No. 14 (issue of Fune 
ath, 1877), & No. 26 (issue of September 5th, 1877), 
No. 56 (issue of April 3rd 1878) of ** Puck” will be 
bought at this office, No. 13 North William Street, at 
full price. 
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THE THEORIST ON THE | on the further side. What do I do? Why, I FITZNOODLE IN AMERICA. 
just jump for those brass braces that hold the Cacia 
ELEVATED. lantern up—see?—vut my feet on the shoulders No LXXIII. 
; of the man on other side, and—why—if HE MAKES AN EVE- 
Si GOT on the East Side E. R. R. train at | there’s any breaking done, he'll do it.” NING CALL. 


i} 42d St., and sat down in the only unoc- 

cupied seat, although it was evident at 
a glance that the man next to me was one of 
the talkative kind. He had speculation and 
conversation in his eye; and I set him down as 
a barber. Not having a newspaper with me, I 
was unable to read with ostentatious interest, 
and all I could do to head off the impending 
flood of language, was to fix my eyes on vacancy, 
and try to look forbidding and abstracted— 
like a man going to bring his mother-in-law 
JSrom the railway station, 

It was no use. Before we had got to 34th St. 
he opened on me; and remarked that it was a 
cold day. I assented—gruffly. 

‘Cold enough,” he continued, ‘to snap these 
cast-iron girders;’”’ and he pointed to the braces 
that crossed the street. A nervous man next 
me, with the general air of a half-pay clergy- 
man, moved uneasily in his seat. ‘It was six 
degrees below zero at three o’clock this morn- 
ning,” said the talkative man; “and five de- 
grees ’ll sometimes fetch a wrought-steel crow- 
bar.” Here the nervous and clerical individual 
gave a sudden start. 

‘‘Very dangerous institution, this Elevated 
Railway,” went on the loquacious man. ‘“‘ Very 
dangerous. Business obliges me to travel by 
this route twice a day; but I realize the danger, 
sir, I realize the danger.” 

Two or three of the other passengers began 
to look interested, and an old lady two seats off 
wanted to know how far we were from 23d St. 

** Yes,” he continued, observing that he had 
an audience, ‘‘ yes, I’ve made a pretty careful 
study of the various dangers attendant on this 
precarious mode of traveling. ‘There’s no use 
shutting your eyes to this sort of thing. I try 
to anticipate every possible calamity, and to 
secure myself against unpleasant consequences 
by a pre-arranged course of action.” 


Here the nervous man with the ministerial 
air took a hand in. 


“Do I understand you to say, sir,” he asked, 

“that you have invented a system of conduct 
appropriate to all possible contingencies, or do 
you mean that you have provided for each con- 
tingency separately ?” 
_ “I mean I’ve got ahead of ’em every time,” 
was the vague but vigorous response. ‘‘I don’t 
care what happens, I’m there. Something ’s 
sure to happen some day to some train. And 
why not to-day to this train? 

The old lady got up and left the car at 23d St. 


‘“‘Frinstance,” said the talkative man, ‘‘sup- 
pose I’m going down town—just as I am now. 
If the train falls off the track, it ‘ll fall toward 
the street. So Ido one of two things—either 
get on the side nearest the houses, and select a 
seat opposite a fat person, so that if I do fall I 
can fall soft, or—” © 


Just there a stout woman directly opposite 
the fat man moved into the seat vacated by the 
old lady. 


“Or I get on the outside row and take care 
that there is a light weight across the way, in 
order that if he falls on me, I may stave him 
off easily. He may break on my extended fists; 
but Z can’t help that.’ 

The clerical individual, who was an extremely 
narrow-guage man, here noticed that the fat 
woman’s change of seat had brought her exactly 
opposite him; and he stood up, remarking that 
he was tired of sitting, and that 18th St. was 
his station, anyway. 

** Now you see,” went on the conversational- 
ist, warming with his subject, ‘suppose the car 
does go over, and I’m not fixed with a cushion 





' that ever made night hideous. 


The seat opposite remained vacant, while 
the clerical passenger and six other men got out 
at 18th St. 

The alarmist cheerily continued. 

“Or now, suppose there’s a fire on board. 
What do I do then? [I’ve got my plan of 
action all complete. I just go for the man 
opposite, or the man next hirh, if he isn’t there; 
I grab him and I shove him straight through 
the window. It gets him out, and clears out 
the glass. Then I follow him. Oh, I tell you 
I’ve made—” 

‘But how about getting to the ground?” I 
asked, as about a dozen more passengers got 
out at r4th St. 

“Oh, /’m all right on that, too. Observe my 
paraphernalia.” And he threw open his coat, 
and displayed a cork waistcoat, covered with 
what looked like enlarged spiral studs. ‘‘Al- 
ways wear it while I’m on the road. These, 
you see, are springs—regular bed springs. This 
waistcoat is long-tailed; and I’m bound to 
bounce.” 

He was interrupted here by the exodus of 
all the remaining passengers at 9th St. They 
appeared to be one and all overcome with a 
sudden desire to visit the Bible House. 


“The next is my station,” he remarked. 
“‘Glad of it, too. Don’t like to travel alone. 
When there are a couple of hundred people in 
an accident, your chances are 1 in 200. But 
when you’re alone, you’ve got to take all the 
chances yourself.” 

‘* Houston Street!” yelled the conductor, 
looking in with astonishment at the empty car. 
All the others on the train were still packed. 
The traveling theorist got up, and we went out 
together. 


“Yes, sir,” he continued, as we passed 
through the gates, ‘‘l’ve made what you might 
call a study of this thing. I believe I’ve squared 
off about everything in the way of an awkward 
contingency that this mode of traveling affords. 
I’ve worked the thing down just about as fine 
as it can be got. 
propose to act in case of a high wind unroof- 
ing the car? What do I do in that case? I 
just—Bloomin’ Moses!” 

I followed him to the bottom as quickly as 
I could; but that one little trip on the stairs 
appeared to have broken the thread of his dis- 
course. 

“You see,” he said, as I picked him up, and 
sent a boy for the Bellevue ambulance, “I had 
got most everything down fine; but that one 
contingency I left to the imagination, and 
Imagination went back on me,” 








PUCK’S ARMY BILL. . 


The army must be reduced by over four 
hundred officers. That is settled, but how to do 
it is what exercises the place where the Con- 
gressional brain ought to be. May Puck sug- 
gest—but stay, are Col. Bobingersoll and Major 
Ben Colon Perley Poore down on the black 
list? Yes? Well, then, enroll all the super- 
fluous epaulets into a regiment, under command 
of a private (we heartily recommend Daizell), 
and send them out to square accounts with the 
Cheyennes. The bloodthirsty savage must be 
wiped out!! 

Some one suggests that the overflow of officers 
be retired on half-pay. That wouldn’t be eco- 
nomical. A soldier retired on a pension has 
notoriously as many lives as the swarthiest feline 


Did I tell you, now, how 1. 





Yaas aw, I just 
thought I would 
dwop in aftah din- 
nah to see if Miss 
Marguerwite was 
perfectly salubwi- 
377 ous. Miss Marguer- 
>, wite, ye know, is 
the wathah nice 

young woman I 
often wefer to; but it’s d-d-devilish difficult to 
know the pwecise mannah in which to tweat 
her. An awful baw to have to learn all the 
Amerwican wules and then to invarwiably find 
I’m wong aftah all. Well aw I went, of course, 
without Jack; for a fellaw doesn’t want on ev- 
erwy occasion anothah fellaw hanging about, 
even if he is a particular fwiend. 

I arwived at Miss Marguerwite’s wesidence 
and was surpwised to find her two or thrwee 
welations-—sistahs, ye know—wush pwecipi- 
tately out of the woom on my entwance, as if I 
had fwightened them away. D-d-doosid odd, 
by Jove. 

The mysterwy was satisfactorwily explained 
by Miss Marguerwite, who told me that the 
othah gyurls were stwongly undah the impwes- 
sion that I wathah pweferwed the company of 
their sistah, and they aw didn’t want to be de 
twop. 

Nevah do such a thing at home, ye know, 
unless people are weally engaged to be marwied. 

I’m not much of a fellaw at carwying ona 
conversation. Jack is wemarkable in this we- 
spect. I fwequently wish I were Jack—but 
that’s impossible. 1 bwoke gwound by asking 
Miss Marguerwite—was told it was the corwect 
thing to do in Amerwica—to go to aw some 
charwity and Liederkwanz ball next week. She 
wefused, ‘pon hon@r, and seemed almost en- 
waged at my having made, as she wemarked, 
“so pweposterwous a pwoposition.” Bless my 
soul, it was horwible this webuke, and I won- 
dered what the d-d-devil I’d done to merwit it. 
Couldn’t wemembah for the life of me that I’d 
said anything wude. I aw nevah do, unless I 
want to, and I didn’t want to to Miss Marguer- 
wite, although she did send the wuby Chwistmas 
pwesents back. 

Miss Marguerwite then we-assured me by 
telling me that only ill-bwed and vulgah Amer- 
wican girls went alone with gentlemen to public 
balls. 

Aw I’m afwaid aw some of the club fellaws 
have been giving me wong information—they 
must have been snobs or perwhaps c-c-cads. 

Beastly awkward, though, to find that when a 
fellaw wants to put what he is told are the wight 
Amerwican pwinciples into pwactice that they 
are all wong. An extwaordinarwy countwy this 
Amerwica. 

Then how wemarkably contwadictorwy the 
wules are aftah all; faw suddenly Miss Marguer- 
wite expwessed a wish that I should take her 
to an amateur performance. I detest amateur 
performances, but I couldn’t wefuse Miss Mar- 
guerwite’s wequest. She wouldn’t let me send 
for a carwiage, but pweferred to walk just like 
an English gyurl. It wasn’t a gweat distance 
to the theatre, which was a Union League one. 

As I’ve said befaw, I nevah wemembah any- 
thing about a play—a fwightful baw, ye know— 
but I think this was something about some new 
acres or Long-acre. One gyurl, a Mfiss Vavasour, 
in the dwama—I do wecollect her name—was 
aw quite nice and pwetty: I dessay would make 
an actwess; the west were all horwid. Miss Mar- 
guerwite seemed to like it, but perwhaps she is 
not a cwitic aw. 
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COMMODORE NOAH'S SHOW!!! 


BIGGER THAN BARNUM’S! 
An Enterprising Manager’s Sys- 
* tem of Transportation. 





THE GREAT SCREW PROPELLER “ARK.” 


—_— 


LOG OF THE VOYAGE. 


—————— 
. 


Commodore James G. Noah, who is well 
known as the proprietor of an extensive me- 
nagerie in Nod (Eden county), has lately car- 
ried out a most successful enterprise by trans- 
porting the whole of his collection of beasts to 
Ararat city, where his show has created a great 
sensation, and has filled the coffers of the me- 
nagerie treasury with shekels. 

Com. Noah, though but a young man of five 
hundred, married a charming Eden county belle, 
Miss Eve Adam, and has three promising sons, 
Shem P., Ham F., and Japheth J.—the latter 
better known among his immediate friends and 
associates as Japhe, 

Business having been dull in this city for 
some time past, Commodore Noah conceived 
the 

BRILLIANT IDEA 

of taking his menagerie across the water. But 
how was it to be done? There were no sailing 
vessels or steamers in the harbor large enough 
to accommodate all the animals. Besides, 
shipping agents turned up their noses at char- 
ters for the transportation of live stock of any 
description, so long as they could freight their 
tonnage with gopher-wood and skins, and sul- 
phur for the Sodom and Gomorrah market. 

Commodore Noah, who, young as he is, had 
been a captain on a Euphrates River steam- 
boat, then resolved to 


BUILD A VESSEL 


large enough to carry the whole of the great 
show. 

He lost no time in making the necessary con- 
tracts, and with a most gratifying result; for 
we can safely assert that no vessel of such mag- 
nitude, better adapted for the purpose for 
which she was constructed, ever floated out of 
the harbor. 

The launching from Mr. Machpelah’s ship- 
yard took place in the presence of a large assem- 
blage, and as the noble craft darted down the 
well-greased ways into her future element, Miss 
Mamie P. Noah, the young and beautiful 
daughter of Mr. Shem P. Noah, gracefully and 
skillfully broke a bottle of Piper Heidsieck 
over the bow of the magnificent specimen of 
naval architecture, and christened her ‘The 
Ark,” while the band played ‘‘ Whoa, Emma ”’ 
with grand effect. 


MESSRS, LAMECH, MAHALALEEL & CO, 


were the contractors for the engines, which were 
horizontal donkeys of two donkey power. Cabin 
fittings and stalls for the beasts were entrusted 
to the taste and care of Messrs. Hadad, Baal- 
hanan & Job, the eminent upholsterers, while 
the painting and decorating was in the charge 
of Messrs. Chesed & Pildash, sign and fresco- 
painters of Kirjatharba Street. The hull itself, 
of course, was built by the renowned Scotch 
shipbuilder, Mr. Machpelah, under the imme- 
diate superintendence of Commodore Noah, 
and Mr, Machpelah assured our reporter that 
better work had never been turned out of his 
yard, 


THE EMBARKATION. 
Naturally there was some little difficulty in 
getting the Commodore’s fine collection on 
board, especially in the case of the elephant 








and the kangaroo; but by kindling fires under 
them they were induced to advance. The 
mosquito required no especial urging, but the 
bed-bug had to be guided gently but firmly to 
the comfortable quarters that had been pro- 
vided for him in Mr. Ham F. Noah’s straw 
mattress. 
THE WHOLE MENAGERIE 


having been safely shipped, Commodore Noah 
with Mrs. Noah, his sons with their wives and 
families embarked. ‘There was a very large as- 
semblage of friends to see them off, and the 
Eden county police experienced considerable 
difficulty in keeping back the great crowd on 
the pier; for Commodore Noah had run for 
Alderman twice, and in both instances nearly 
succeeded in getting elected, on the Hittite and 
Plughite ticket. 
THE ARK 


steamed proudly into the stream and com- 
menced her voyage towards Port Ararat, with 
Pilot Seth Methuselah on the bridge. Outside 
the Narrows there was a brisk north-easter blow- 
ing, which had the effect of driving Mrs. Noah 
and her daughter-in-law to their state-rooms. 
Mr. Ham F. Noah also felt a little qualmish, 
and of the animals the Ornithoryncus Paradoxus, 
or Duck-Billed Platypus, and the periwinkle 
suffered terribly. The Pilot soon after went 
ashore and the “‘ Ark”’ was fairly 


OUT AT SEA, 


The voyage was a rather stormy one, as will 
be seen from the following extracts from the 
Ark’s log. The Nod Weather Bureau had 
prognosticated wet weather, but Commodore 
Noah was scarcely prepared for such continuous 
heavy falls of rain, which lasted until the vessel 
sighted Port Ararat lighthouse. 


LOG OF THE STEAMSHIP ‘ARK’? COMMODORE 
NOAH, FROM NOD TO PORT ARARAT, 


May 2d, A. M. 1656. North-east gales and 
heavy rain squalls. ‘Took a double reef in her 
keel, and slackéd off the poop Cownhaul, course 
S. W. % S.a little northerly. Pelican put his 
bill into the ear of one of the smaller monkeys. 
Ship’s surgeon had to take it out. Distance 
run by dead reckoning 150 miles. 

May 8th. Much rain all day. Ship laboring 
heavily. Wind chopped round to N. W. by E. 
Southerly. Stowed the main-mast and spliced 
the mizzen stun-sail boom cross-trees. Piped 
all hands to grog. Passed a drowned mastodon, 
and several wrecked bathing houses evidently 
washed away from North Nod shore. Fight 
down main-hatch between the tom-cats and 
skunks. Opened several bottles of Florida 
water in consequence. 

May 14th, Still raining pitchforks--the boys 
get their-sea legs. Mrs. Noah still suffering, 
wants a basin all the time. Find that the men 
for’ard Lave taught all the parrots to swear 
abominably—have to put all these birds in the 
saloon. 

May 21st. Set a jib topsail and hove the 
second mate overboard for being cheeky. Put 
chaplain in irons for getting drunk. Read 
‘Life of Robeson, or the wiping out of the 
American navy.” Very heavy rain squalls. 
Spoke a Bark bound to Tarshish. Captain 
Jonah. She showed letters WHALE. Hands 
piped to grog and then prayers. Played ‘‘Poker” 
with my wife and boys—got stuck. Suspect 
Shem of working some of his blasted miracles. 

May 28th. Weather moderated a little. 
Doctor reported that the rattlesnake had the 
small-pox—awkward—shall probably have to 
go into Quarantine. Expect to make Port 
Ararat Light-house about 6th June. Hay and 
corn running short. 

June 1st. Gave the ostrich an airing on 
deck; it suddenly flew away; a great pity; it 
was worth $50. Brought up a brace of tur- 
keys to stretch their wings. They preferred 





to remain on board instead of fooling around 
the water. One of them brought back a cob 
of green corn. Cables and anchors ready. 

June sth. Weather fine. Donkey engines 
working beautifully. Land ho! Animals feel 
good. So do I. 

June 6th, 3 a. M. Sighted Port Ararat light. 
6 A. M. Pilot came on board; reported terrible 
floods everywhere; farmers had lost crops and 
a greatdeal of live stock. Subscriptions were 
being raised for sufferers. 

June 7th. At anchor. No quarantine, as rattle- 
snake is better, besides it was chicken, not 
small pox. Mayor Magog, Alderman Joktan, 
the son of Almodad, and Alderman Eber, the 
son of Peleg, came one board to welcome me. 
Animals to be landed to-morrow. All well. 
Interviewed by a reporter of the Babel Zimes. 

June 8th. Chartered six cattle trains for 
Ararat city by Asia Minor and Eden Central 
Road. Animals safely landed in five hours, 
Much trouble with the canary birds and tigers. 


SPECIAL TELEGRAM TO PUCK, 


June 11th. Ararat city, 8 p.m. Have just 
opened menagerie in Mountain Park; large at- 
tendance; a grand success; hoop la! 

James G. Noan, Commodore. 








PUCK’S QUESTIONS. 


In accordance with our promise, we herewith 
give the second batch of Pucx’s Questions, 
once more calling attention to the rules govern- 
ing the distribution of prizes, which are as fol- 
lows: 





PRIZES. 

For the Best Set of Answers............... 50 ctse 
“ad ¢8 eT,’ bee aelewwa a 25 “6 
“ .- .. >. Speake Bo * 
“ 4th << BE 3 eee 15 * 
“< gh - twee ase 
“nn « a oe ees _ 
“ 7th ‘8 6 aap teanunpee 8 « 
“ Sth « NE eS -eaeesewsew eee ens 7 6 
<“ goth *€ ead, ee ee ee . os 
* roth = oe | omipenneeen phiamniend Ti 
“ aith = ¢6 eS) | gaia eee ames ” 
“32th 8 (¢s -. 0 “eotecegriiee mabe: 3% 
“19h (¢€ WED | 8 cake ee eons 2 «6 
‘¢ rath = ¢ Fe oaseatee parteennetes I ct. 
a - 1 copy of the 

* « worst best ss ; Christian Union. 

+ «¢ very worst - } 2 copies of the 

’ * ** ) Christian Union. 


* + A chromo goes with the two last. 


Answers must be written on one side of the 
paper only, and must be accompanied by a 
certificate of good character, signed by the 
writer’s mother-in-law, or, in case the mother-in- 
law is dead, or occupied, the writer’s nearest 
male friend may sign the certificate. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected con- 
tributions, and to this rule we shall in future 
make no exceptions; but stamps may be en- 
closéd, all the same. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.—Why should not a bumble bee? 

2.—Who killed dead reckoning? 

3.—Who didn’t write ‘‘ Beautiful Snow” ? 

4.—What did Cecil Dreeme? 

5.—What did Jane Eyre? 

6.—What did Oliver Twist? 

7.—What did Ivanhoe? 

8.—What did Locksley Hall? 

g.—What did Foul Play? 

10.—Who put up the first stovepipe in the 
world, and wherein does this remind you of 
the man who founded a cheese-factory in the 
Chersonese ? 

11.—How much was the Tower of Babel in- 
sured for, and in what company ? 

12,—What is the origin of Boston Baked 
Beans, and why did General Gage refer to them 
as bifurcate survivals of pre-Adamite ossifica- 
tion? And did he? 
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A TALE OF WOE AND. WINTER. 
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Mr. Schwitzenheimer is going home. He feels for his key where he usually Keyhole frozen up. (Frozen up on other The key takes a tumble. 
Midnight. Eight degrees below zero. keeps it. Schwitzenheimer's patent. side of door. Schwitzenheimer nota Murphy 
man. Not advisable to look for a keyhole 
in the place where it isn’t.) 
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Schwitzenheimer reaches for it and gets his hat in the Schwitzenheimer is bald-headed, which is the only Schwitzenheimer goes for that key, taking care that 
water-butt. Good hat, It breaks the ice and strikes reason why his hair doesn't freeze when he putshishaton. _ his head, at least, shall not impinge upon the glassy sur- 
clear water. face of the water-butt. 
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The result is victory. But Schwitzenheimer feels He feels it still more when, at five o’clock in the Schwitzenheimer is—-was—a man who liked to keep 
that such a victory costs too dear. morning, he finds himself permanently located. But he up the customs of the Fatherland. He and his wife 


has the key. were served every morning with ass’s milk—one pint—as 
was his wont in Ober Niederdorff. But when Mrs. 
Schwitzenheimer comes out in the early dawning, her 
eagle eye takes in the situation at a glance, and she or- 
ders the maid with the milking-pail to serve but one 
half pint hereafter. 
































PUCK. 




















THE GOSPEL TENT. 


OUTSIDE. 


Well! 
You’re a queer sort of cuss! 
Thet’s wot [ think 
A fellow like you, 
As wot don’t play, smoke or chew, 
Swear, lie, cheat or drink— 
H-l! 
Wot do you do? 


Sing, preach and pray— 
The d 1 you do! 
In this yer circus? 
Oh! 





Wot, then, is its purpus? 
So! 
No, sir! Not me! 
I’m not of thet crew. 
Reckon if they 
Saw you with me 
They’d ax wot yer got. 


Weill! 
Wot do you get? 
Thet's a shame! 
Healthy old game! 
Why! 
I wouldn't pay Dan 
(Thet’s my man) 
Thet little sum; 
Ef I did he'd be gone. 
Yes, sir, he’d die; 
On thet you ken bet, 





Well! 
Wot o’ the bell? 
Oh! 
Yer got to go? 
Then go ahead; 
Don’t let me keep you. 
I won't be dead 
Afore you git through. } 


*So! 
I will go; 
But, 
Understand, 
Ef yer go for me, 
I reckon you'll see 
Me up and 
Cut. 


INSIDE. 


Here! 
I'll take this cheer. 
Thanks! 
Not yit! 
Dor’t b’long to the ranks, 
So here I'll sit. 


Now, 
Don’t yer forgit! 
Ef yer go for me, 
You're going to see 
How, 
I'll up and git. 
* oe 
* 
Wot! 

Can’t a man drop 
An oath in yer shop? 
D—n! 

Don’t make a fuss. 

I ain’t the man 

- To kick up a row; 

But when I gets riled 

I'm apt to get wild 
And lay somebody low. 


Well! 
I'm off, somewhar, 
When I git thar 
I'll tell 
All wot I saw. 
Here is a cent 
(For the gospel tent) ; 
And 


I hope the next man 
Will give yer more 
And repent; 
I'm d—d 
Ef Jcan! 


FREDERICK. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 





BROOKLYN WANTS TO KNOW. 
BROOKLYN, January 14th, 1879. 
Dear Puck: 

In reading the /rish World this evening 
(which some one has kindly left at my house) 
to my wife, I came across this peculiar sen- 
tence, which naturally caused a great argument 
between self and better-half as to the meaning 
of it; and we have laid a wager upon our re- 
spective views, leaving it to some uninterested 
intellectual paper to decide. I thought of writ- 
ing to the Journal of Commerce; but not being 
a subscriber, am bound to throw myself upon 
the only paper I do subscribe to for the desired 
information. Will you please give me the ex- 
act meaning of this sentence: 

‘‘and doomed 
through all their wretched years to drag out a 
miserable existence on the ragged oursHiRTs of 
eternity.”—J/rish World. No date. Ficture of 
Geo. Washington on last sheet. 2d page, 2d col- 
umn. 

and greatly oblige 
Yours truly, 
J. HAte. 


P.S. I am not a yearly subscriber to you; 
but I always read the English edition where I 
go to get my glass of beer and free lunch at 
dinner time. 


NEw York, January 2oth, 1879. 
J. Hale, Esq.: 

Dear Sir—I have the honor to acknowledge 
receipt of your favor of January r4th. 

In reply, permit me to say that I rarely read 
the /rish World. The efforts of a very small 
tea-party of discontented and impecunious 
Irishmen to raise a ruction in this land of lib- 
erty have small interest for me. The wrongs 
of bleeding Ireland are all very well in their 
way, if Ireland wants to cultivate them. But 
let Ireland do her bleeding at home. When an 
Irishman comes to this country, and, failing to 
get immediate employment in the City treasury, 
falls to abusing the murtherin’ Saxon, for a 
living, he becomes simply an insignificant nui- 
sance. And we don’t want him at any price. 

Concerning the special sentence in question, I 
can make only a general conjecture. It proba- 
bly refers to those eminent Hibernian patriots 
who button their coats over their inanly bosoms 
without the intervention of any conventional 
Wamsutta, and who, unable to enter Paradise 
without making this slight concession to the 
prejudices of society, are compelled to wander 
through space; seeking the outshirts of eter- 
nity, and waiting a chance to hook them while 
eternity isn’t looking. Hoping this explanation 
will prove satisfactory, 

I remain, dear sir, 
Very truly yours, 
PUCK. 








THE CANADIAN CHESTERFIELD. 





[PeRsonat.] 


TORONTO, 11 Jany 79. 
Dear Puck 
You are awfully kind to publish extracts from 
my little book on Court ettiquette. I'll set up 
the Champagne in “ native bottles” when I go 
toN. Y. Thanks again 
Why don’t “ Fitznoodle in America” visit 
the Canadian Court ( ?!! 
Respectfully, 
B. E. Fanning, 
Teacher of Dancing 








The third thousand of those little books are 
nearly gone Hows that old Boy. 

Puck was all sold at every news stand be- 
fore I could get down town—Good— 

Give me another— 





New York, January 2oth, 1879. 
B. E. FANNING, Esq., 
Teacher of Dancing : 

Dear Sir—I beg leave to acknowledge receipt 
of your favor of January 11th. 

You need feel under no obligations to me for 
the free advertisement I have given your maiden 
effort in literature. If you can stand it, I can. 

My thanks are due you for your courteous 
proposal with regard to the inspiration in native 
bottles. Prudence, however, might have dic- 
tated to you the advisability of gauging the 
capacity of the person you address before mak- 
ing so rash an offer. 

As to the Hon. Mr. Fitznoodle, I really can- 
not tell you why he does not visit the Canadian 
court. (?!! The ways of Fitznoodle are past 
finding out. But if the Hon. Gentleman should 
at any time decide to brave the provincial 
terrors of Ottawa, and feel himself deficient in 
the noble art of bowing before a second-class 
deputy sovereign, he will undoubtedly, Mr. 
Fanning, call on you for instruction. 

I am glad to hear that the third thousand of 
those little books is gone—glad, in spite of the 
irreverent and familiar form of address which 
you see fit to adopt in communicating with me. 
I am also glad to learn that Toronto appreciates 
my paper. It is the only excuse I have ever 
heard for the existence of Toronto. 

“Give you another’? Some day, very pos- 
sibly, Mr. Fanning. But is life no longer sweet 
to you that you thus court destruction ? 

Believe me, dear sir, 
Very truly yours, 
PUCK. 








RAPID TRANSIT. 


Mr. Cyrus FIELD is a very enterprising 
man, and what is more, an exceedingly rich 
one; but he is not so dreadfully smart that 
Puck cannot see through him. 

It is remarkable how very gingerly he handles 
the little grievances that the public has against 
the East-side elevated road. 

He won’t commit himself to a promise of 
putting a little heat in those rolling ice-boxes 
of his, because a passenger is liable to catch 
cold when he comes out in the open air. 

How very considerate this is ! 

Then he thinks that fares are very low, be- 
cause in England they are higher. 

But John Bull can’t teach us anything about 
railway traveling—except the best way of los- 
ing your baggage, and how to endure with 
equanimity being boxed up for a few hours. 

Let Cyrus take a lesson from the West-side 
road, and we may yet be able to say something 
pleasant about him. 

Anyway, if this winter we can get to Harlem 
within an hour or two without being frost-bitten 
or trampled to death, we shall die happy. 











Ir appears that in our sketches of the para- 
graphic menagerie the week before last, we did 
an unintentional injustice to the representative 
of culchahed Boston, the clever and courteous 
successor of Mr. Babbitt on the “All Sorts” 
column of the Fost. Several of our exchanges 
have already called our attention to the fact 
that Mr. George B. Goodwin deserves credit 
for that excellent combination of original and 
selected humor. Editor and artist can only 
make their best apologies to Mr. Goodwin, and 
ask his indulgent consideration of the close 
proximity of New Year’s day to the date of the 





erring article. 
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‘THE DICTATOR AS A POET. 


WE have the honor to acknowledge receipt 
of the following communication and enclosures 
from Mr. George Francis Train: 

a Fe. Fe P, 


MADISON SQuakg, P, E., 49. 





Citizen Editor Puck: 

As Puck’s naked Truth makes me blush when taking 
liberties with me (and through Psychologic Affinity per- 
sists in Pucking me!) I send him this Evolutionary Epi- 
gram on my rise to Fame! 
It discounts Hood! Thackeray! Lemun! Mayhew! 
Leach! Jerold! and Tom Taylor in its absolute Truth! 
(As Puck throws all other Comic Journals in the shade 
in its bold words and exquisite satire!) If not long 
enough it will be before you get another.—G. F. T. 


From, the accompanying collection of epi- 
grams, about a yard and a half in length, we 
gather that Mr. ‘Train has been giving a strictly 
private entertainment, for the benefit of a few 
privileged friends, and that, swayed by better 
and more generous impulses, he has since deter- 
mined to give the fruits of his genius to the 
world, through the medium of Puck. 

Yet while we heartily sympathize with Mr. 
Train in his desire to add to the general stock 
of happiness, the mere fact that the peculiar 
structure of this paper precludes our enlarging 
its space by the addition of a bow-window, an 
extension room, and a circus-tent, will unques- 
tionably prevent our publishing Mr. Train’s 
entire assortment of epigrams. If we were 
Webster’s Dictionary or the New York City 
Directory, we should be happy to do so; but we 
are not. 

We have room only to thank Mr. Train for 
the highly artistic and flattering way in which 
he has introduced Puck to his audience. and to 
express a sincere regret that Puck was not on 
hand to return the compliment. : 

The show (Mr. Train does not say where it 
took place) began with the reading of the fol- 
lowing autobiographical epigram, which the 
author appears to have been determined should 
be received with an outburst of popular en- 
thusiasm: 

THE FIRE CRACKER CLAQUE. 

Mr. Train continued: 

When I go back sume forty years, 

My mind is full of schoolboy cheers. 
Listen! It will make you roar, 

I never told the tale before. 

From berries, presents, traps and snares, 
And planting cucumbers on shares, 

I won one Summer highest rank, 

With twenty dollars in Savings Bank! 
When my cousin asked me to go, . 
Cornwallis day, to see the show, 

Like Schell and Darling, you see, 

I took my Savings Bank with me! 

[Laughter and applause from Puck Depositors, 
who had lost their allin the Twenty failed 
Savings Banks in New York !) ° 

No wonder I got an audience, 

The Chinese crackers cost ten cents; 

The boys were wild to see me spend 

All my fortune to make 2 noise! 

A noise that made the welkin rend 

With cheers that only come from boys! 

But this was fame, my heart's desire, 

To set the country all afire! 

The dollars flew! bunch after bunch, 

Till I had nothing left for lunch! 

And thus, alas! my savings gain 

Vanished in air in cheers for Train! 

An old jack-knife all covered with rust 

(Imagine my grandmother's disgust?) 

Was all the assets of the bank, 

And I too biga boy to spank! [App/ause.] 

Oh, how I gloried to hear my name 

George Francis Train! George Francis Train! 

Twenty dollars spend on Concord plain! 

The wealthy Train! The patriot Train! 

Cider and gingerbread won the game, 

That bought my first degree of Fame! 
[Loud laughter and applause. } 


[As is my custom when handing my speeches to the 
reporters, take notice, I mark where the laughter and 
applause comes in—in order to assist the readers of PucK 
in finding the Point!—G. F. T.] 





(Through Fourteen Jails). 
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‘My dear Mrs. Jones, what puzzles me is why children nowadays are so strangely subject , J 


to diphtheria.” 
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After recounting this touching incident, Mr. 
Train explains the before-mentioned popular 
outburst by adding: 


THE “LOUD CHEER” FRAUD. 


At public meetings it was the same; 

How sweet the cheers that greeted Train! 

Abuse me, praise me—no matter what, 

But do not let me be forgot! 

In speeches, time and time again, 

I marked where the applause came in! 

I did it as a freak of mind, 

To help the reader the points to find: 

(Loud applause) from first to last, 

As the electric sparks flew past! 

(Great excitement!) (Continued cheers!) 

(Three cheers for Train!) and (Loud applause!) 

(Intense sensation!) when moved to tears, 

(Loud laughter!) at some funny clause! 

Then, having casually remarked— 
’ ‘« You cannot tame 

This manly frame—George Francis Train!” 
which shows a bold and defiant spirit, not un- 
mixed with a certain disregard for the laws of 
rhyme, he proceeds: 


“MY BUNGHOLE REPUTATION. 


This confession I make to you, 
This story that I tell is true, 
The burdgn I bore I found so great, 
I could not, dare not, longer wait! 
Would Schuyler Colfax falsify 
Or Beecher stoop to tell a lie? 
Would Count Joannes prevaricate, 
Or Eli Perkins falsehood state? 

[ Laughter. ] 
Do women who have a fainting fit, 
Know they're playing the hypocrite? 
When shedding tears when maidens cry, 
And men sometimes, Do they all lie? 
When hollering out loud my name, 
In barrel bunghole when a child, 
The echo of Geo. Francis Train 
Came booming through the forest wild, 
Geo, Francis Train! Geo. Francis Train! 
For miles I hear ’way o’er the plain, 
Geo. Francis Train! That noble name 
So known to fame, Geo. Francis Train! 


(Loud cheers from Puck’s Hundred Thousand 
Laughers, Mr. Train improvising a bunghole 
out of his hat and acting out the incident with 
wonderful ferce!)”’ 

Then he mentions the fact that “no one 
ever called him dad: They only said he must 
be mad!” This we are happy to learn. The 
announcement that no one ever called Mr. 
Train a‘‘bad maa,” oroffered to strike him with 
a feather, revives our faith in human nature. 

Next Mr. Train warmed up his audience with 
a brief but eloquent outburst: 





Geo. Francis Train! 

Keep up the cry, three cheers for 7rain/ 
Dictator of the broad domain! 

The living man!- Three cheers again! 
Three rousing cheers! Geo. Francis Train! 


[I.oud cheering, as Puck’s audience never 
seemed to tire of hearing the name as he acted 


the scene. ] 

This being done, the Dictator, figuratively 
speaking, humped himself for one grand climax 
calculated to raise the enthusiasm of his audi- 
tors to the highest pitch (several degrees above 
high C), and it is with this exquisite morceau 
that he took them into camp: 

MAD AMBITION’S DREAMS! 
Poisoned by ambition’s canker, 
I wanted to Casabianca 
Some Flagship! or Excelsior 
Some mountain top! Mot liking war, 
It seemed to me the thing to go 
And die somewhere in Alpine snow! , 
But if no paper was published there, 
My life would end in wild despair! 
That dazzling Sun of Austerlitz, 
Fiiled me up with glory’s fits, 
And so affected my demeanor, 
I wished to die at St. Helena! 
(Applause.) 
To be buried like Sir John Moore 
Where not a drum was heard to roar! 
On Hohenlinden some Campbell crowd, 
Where Red Artillery bellowed aloud! 
(Applause.) 
Ambition mad, I thought I burst 
To Cromwellize some Charles the First! 
Or show the world what I could do 
By Wellington-izing Waterloo ! 
(Loud applause.) 
Could I but Brutus Julius Cesar, 
How that would raise my Ebenezer! 
(Laughter.) 
And hankered for some Ephesian dome, 
To burn and send through Telephone 
That noble name, Geo. Francis Train! 
Loud cheers for Train! Geo. Francis Train. 
You cannot tame a man like Train! 
He’s not insane! He’s always game! 
That live man Train! Shows up the stain 
On New York Press! Once more again 
THREE CHEERS FOR TRAIN! George Francis Train! 
(Excited cheers from the whole Puck Army on two con- 
tinents.) 

Altogether, the entertainment must have 
been a very enjoyable one, replete with beauti- 
ful moral iessons, and well suited to dry the 
tears of the bereaved and afflicted; stimulate 
the lofty aspirations of the young, and draw 
soothing tears from a cast-iron crowbar. When 
Mr. Train gives another like it, we trust he will © 
not fail to extend an invitation to Puck. 
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Poor Littite Boy:—“ Me mudder got divorced so’much that 





p’raps one of those men is my father.” 
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PUCK. 





“APPROBATION FROM SIR HUBERT 
STANLEY.” 






Ir is with pleasure that we 
reprint from a San Francisco 
family journal the following 
chaste and delicate compli- 
ment. We need make no com- 
ment on the remarks of our 
contemporary. They speak for 
themselves. Nor need we call 
attention to the fact that they 
emanate from a Christian and 
a gentleman. We copy them 
in full, merely omitting such ex- 
pressions as could not but bring a blush to our 
cheek—and might have the same effect on our 
readers: 
B***y PUCK. 

When a journal surrenders its soul to vulgar- 
ity and indecency it is lost, no matter how cle- 
verly it may be illustrated or how wittily it may 
be written. Dirt will crumble, be it never so 
brightly gilded, and the p****r is sure to meet 
with contempt though his tailor and barber 
may excel. ‘These remarks, we regret to say, 
are applicable to a certain New York weekly, 
named Puck. We used to admire thig, bright 
little sheet for the excellence of its illustrations, 
the sparkle of its text, and the keenness of its 
satire. We regarded it as a kind of literary 
brother, and were glad to see it lift its lance 

ainst all manner of atominatiohs. But Lu- 
cifer has fallen; and once more we scour the 
field of American journalism in vain for a pa- 
per that can be pungent and clean at one and 
the same time. Some time ago Puck began to 
give itself up to legs, breasts and b******s, 
The cloven-hoof of the Day’s Doings, the Po- 
lice Gazette, and the rest of that libidinous 
tribe, began to peep from under the decent 
robe of the social critic, and our little friend 
of the dress-coat and crayon came to confound 
—as the ignorant so often do—-satire with satyr. 
This went from bad to worse, until now there 
is only an imaginary line between Puck and 
any other obscene publication. In the number 
‘that reaches us this week there is a good oppor- 
tunity to view the abyss of p***hood into 
which the paper has fallen. The illustrations 
anent Talmage are indecent enough, Heaven 
kuows, but we recognize the fact that it needs 
a hot iron to effectually cauterize such a phari- 
saical knave as that same gentleman. What 
we refer more particularly to is the illustration 
concerning the Marquis of Lorne and his wife. 
It is beastly in detail and suggestion, even if it 
represented scenes in a b****o; but when we 
consider that it is intended for a “‘satire” (God 
help us!) upon the viceregal Court of a neigh- 
boring and friendly power, its indecency is 
eclipsed by its vulgarity and coarseness. ‘The 
man who conceived and drew it is a black- 
guard, but the man who bought and published 
it is a soulless ****, for he purchased a silly, 
slanderous lie, and p*****#***q an otherwise 
well-fayored journal for a few pieces of silver. 
It is our habit (and a sad habit it is) to carica- 
ture our own public men, from the President 
down, with ili-bred and offensive familiarity; 
but the journal that represented Mrs. Hayes 
dancing the can-can in tights would arouse the 
spirit of the thinnest blooded Yankee among 
us. Yet herewe have a representation of Queen 
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Victoria’s daughter, with a crown-cocked on 
the side of her head, indulging in **** gam- 
bols with her husband, while scattered all over 
the page are still more conciusive proofs that 
both artist and publisher are week-kneed 1****rs 
of the lowest type. This may be an advertise- 
ment, but if it is, PucK may congratulate him- 
self on the fact that we shall not send in our bill. 








THERE is evidence that Mr. Dennis Kearney 
has gone into journalism in San Francisco. 








Even in San Francisco differences of opin- 
ion exist, as the following article from our 
bright contemporary, the San Francisco lilus- 
trated Wasp, shows: 


MODESTY, THY NAME IS HUMBUG. 


One of the ablest cartoons which it has been 
our lot to see for some time past, was published 
by our contemporary Puck in the issue of De- 
cember 18th ult. It presents in a graphic man- 
ner the various aspects of the recent ‘‘ Court ” 
order by which our blue-nosed cousins—of the 


female persuasion—are compelled to arpear } 


before deputy-royalty in—a—the dress most af- 
fected by the frail inhabitants of Morton street 
and Waverly Place, or not at all. It is a noto- 
rious fact that the. female aristocracy of the 
British Colonies—Australia, Africa and Canada 
—for the most part commenced life at the 
wash-tub, the cook-stove, or somewhere adja- 
cent thereto. While the male aristocracy, for 
the most part can trace their pedigree back one 
generation to a person who, if not noble, at 
least baked bread or soldered tin-pots for no- 
bility. And often a search into the mysteries 
of another generation fetches up in the name- 
less ward in the poor house. Under the cir- 
cumstances, therefore, we do not doubt but 
that the deputy-royal command will receive 
that prompt obedience which always charac- 
terizes snobocracy. 

We have seen, somewhere or other, what 
purported to a criticism of our New York neigh- 
bor, in which the words “indecency” and 
‘‘blackguard”’ are used with recklessness. Hard 
names are, to a certain class of minds, as con- 
vincing as the most logical argument. In fact, 
in the Billingsgate fish market they are said to 
be more so. Besides, the modesty which is 
shocked at the pictorial representation of a 
woman dancing the can-can, and sees nothing 
wrong in a woman walking around with about 
half of her person stark naked is—wonderful, 
but, under the circumstances, slightly syco- 
phantic. 


THE GREAT GERMAN RINGMASTER. 


Mr. BIsMARCK always manages to occupy a 
large share of public attention, but his last par- 
ticular move has excited even more than usual 
amount of interest. 

Some members of the Reichsrath have got 
into the awkward habit of saying what they 
mean, which does not exactly suit Mr. Bismarck 
—that is to say, he doesn’t mind their express- 
ing opinions, provided the opinions coincide 
with his. ‘This is not always the case, and then 
Bismarck gets mad—the iron enters into his 
soul and the blood rushes to his head. 

Puck charitably supposes that it was in a 
paroxysm of this kind that Mr. Bismarck in- 
troduced that celebrated muzzling bill of his. 
By all means let it pass. It will effectually put 
a stop to any more shots at the Emperor Wil- 
liam, prevent socialism, abolish poverty, make 
the land flow with milk, honey, beer, and per- 
haps another fluid, a little redder. 

Then will Bismarck be happy, and the free 
and independent representative canines pleas- 
antly muzzled, will be able to dance to any 
tune that Bismarck may order to be played. 
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editor here. 


ONE MAN PLEASED, 


Boston, January 17, 1879. 


My dear Puck. 


Iam so glad you have opened a puzzle de- 
partment. It was the only thing needed to 
make ‘‘the little boy” a success, except, per- 
haps, a pair of breeches; and then, too, your 
prizes are so grand. Couldn’t you throw ina 
copy of the Beecher trial to the individual who 
solves every one correctly ? 

I succeeded in all but the last, and have got 
most of that. I read it to my wife, and she is 
now an invalid, and you will have to pay the 
doctor’s bill. Yours truly, 

C. W. S. 








THE THEATRES. 





““H. M.S. Pinafora,” a grand Italian opera 
in 2 acts, was produced at the STANDARD 
Theatre on Wednesday last. The piece made 
a hit, owing to the supremely artistic acting of 
Signor Tommaso Whiffenoni, and Signora 
Blancia Galtoni, assisted by Signor Makino. 
Signor Whiffenoni assumed the part of #2 Mar- 
chese Giuseppe Portero; and his impersonation 
was simply thrilling in its grandeur and pathos. 
His rendering of the aria 

*¢T am the Monarch of the Sea, 

The ruler of the Queen’s Navee!”’ 
was a marvel of tenderness and power. Signora 
Galtoni, as /a Donna degli Bumboati, revealed 
unexpected depths of infantine grace. She 
was ably seconded by Signorina Jarbeau, who, 
with Signor Makino, inspired a choicely bad 
chorus with some little pretense of animation. 
Signornina Eva Millsi came within an ace of 
knocking the whole performance into eternal 
oblivion. If it had n’t been that Signori Gil- 
berti e Sullivani had written a stronger opera 
than any one young woman could possibly spoil, 
Signornina Millsi would have spoiled it. 

There are many touching and beautiful gems 
in ‘* Pinafora,” among which may be mentioned 
the divine solo for baritone: 


“‘E Anglicano, 
Ipse enim dixit” 
and 
‘* Nein, niemals! 
Was, niemals ? 
Well, kaum jemals!” 


‘¢ Les Fourchambault,”’ at the BRoapway, is 
doing well, despite the fact that it is the next 
worst version of the play in the English lan-’ 
guage. It fits the Lingards well, and fills the 
theatre, which is about all that can be asked of 
a-play now adays. The characteristics of the 
Lingard family are too well known to need any 
remarks here. It is generaily understood that 
Miss Alice Dunning Lingard is beautiful, that 
Mr. William Horace Lingard isn’t; and that 
Miss Dickie Lingard is something between the 
two. ‘Les Fourchambault” is to be followed 
by Mr. Edgar’s début upon the stage. He will 
attend. to King Lear to begin with. 








Answeys for the Aneious. 





HASELTINE.—She was tossed way up—way up in G. 

TURPHITE,—No, sir, we don’t want a sporting editor. 
We don’t care a continental flip whether Mr. McHurdle’s 
b. g. Damfino beat Mr. O’Hobblehem'’s ch. m. by half- 
a-neck—and we don’t believe he did. We don’t care 
who makes the best double-barreled-English-twist shot- 
guns, and we don’t believe he does. We don’t know 
whether it is the custom to troll for blackfish with a ten- 
foot pole, or whether you pick them off trees, and we 
don’t think it is so, No, there is no room for a sporting 
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TWO MODERN JAPANESE STORIES. 


[From Belgravia.] 








[The stories which follow were circulated in the city 
of Yeddo some years back, and show that the better ed- 
ucated classes of Japanese are keenly alive to the absurd- 
ity of the figure cut by their countrymen when they at- 
tempt to jump over five hundred years in five hundred 
days. | 


I. A Regular Mess. 


OME six years back lived in the beautiful 
.) village of Minoge an old lady who kept 
the big tea-house of the place known as 
the “‘ White Pine.” Minoge is situated at the 
base of the holy mountain Oyama, and during 
the months of August and September trade in 
Minoge was always brisk, on account of the in- 
flux of pilgrims from all parts of Japan, who 
came hither to perform the holy duty of as- 
cending the mountain, and of paying their de- 
voirs at the shrine of the Thunder-God, pre- 
vious to making the grand pilgrimage of Fuji- 
Yama, 

The old lady was well off, and her inn bore 
an unblemished reputation for possessing the 
prettiest serving-girls, the gayest guest-cham- 
bers, and the primest stewed eels—the dish par 
excellence of Japanese gourmets—of any hostelry 
in the country side. One of her daughters 
was married in Yeddo, and a son was studying 
in one of the European colleges of that city; 
still she was as completely rustic and unac- 
quainted with the march of affairs outside as if 
she had never heard of Yeddo, much less of 
foreigners. At that time it was a very rare 
thing indeed for a foreigner to be seen in Mi- 
roge, and the stray artists and explorers who 
had wandered there were regarded much in the 
same way as would have been so many white 
elephants, 

It caused, therefore, no little excitement in 
the village when, one fine autumn evening, the 
1umor came along that a foreigner was making 
his way towards the ‘‘ White Pine.”’ Every one 
tried to get a glimpse of him. The chubby- 
cheeked boys and girls at the school threw 
down their books and pens, and crowded to 
the door and windows; the bath-house was soon 
empty of its patrons and patronesses, who, red 
as lobsters with boiling water, with disheveled 
locks and garments hastily bound round them, 
formed line outside; the very Yakunin, or 
mayor, sentenced a prisoner he was judging 
straight off, without bothering himself to in- 
quire into evidence, so as not to be balked of 
the sight, and every wine and barber’s shop 
sent forth its quota of starers into the little 
street. 

Meanwhile the foreigner was leisurely striding 
along. He was taller by far than the tallest 
man in Minoge, his hair was fair, and even his 
bronzed face and hands were fair compared to 
those of the natives. On the back-of his head 
was a felt wide-awake, he wore a blue jacket 
and blue half-trousers ( Anglice, knickerbockers), 
thick hose, and big boots. In his mouth was 
a pipe—being much shorter than Japanese 
smoking tubes—in his hand a stick, and on his 
back a satchel. 

As he passed, one or two urchins, bolder 
than the rest, shouted out ‘““Tojin baka” (‘‘For- 
eign beast’’) and instantly fled indoors, or be- 
hind their mothers’ skirts; but the majority of 
the villagers simply stared, with an occasional 
interjection expressive of wonder at his height, 
fair hair, and costume. » 

At the door of the “‘ White Pine” he halted, 
unstrapped his bundle, took off his boots, and 
in very fair Japanese requested to be shown his 
room. The old lady, after a full ten minutes’ 
posturing, complimenting, bowing and scrap- 
ing, ushered him into her best guest-chamber. 
“‘ For,” said she, ‘‘ being a foreigner, he must 


be rich, and wouldn’t like ordinary pilgrim ac- 
commodation.” And she drew to the sliding 
screens, and went off to superintend his repast. 
Although nothing but the foreigner’s boots were 
to be seen outside, a gaping crowd had col- 
lected, striving to peer through the cracks in 
the doors, and regarding the boots as if they 
were infernal machines. One, more enterpris- 
ing than the rest, took a boot up, passed it to 
his neighbor, and in a short time it had circu- 
lated from hand to hand throughout the popu- 
lation of Minoge, and was even felt and 
pinched by the mayor himself, who replaced it 
with the reverence due to some religious em- 
blem or relic. 

Then the hostess served up her banquet— 
seaweed, sweets, raw “‘tighe’—the salmon of 
Japan—in slices, garnished with turnips and 
horseradish, egg soup with pork lumps floating 
in it, chicken delicately broiled, together with 
a steaming bottle of her choicest “ San Toku 
Shiu,” or wine of the Three Virtues (which 
keeps out the cold, appeases hunger, and in- 
duces sleep). 

The foreigner made an excellent meal, eked 
out by his own white bread, and wine from a 
flask of pure silver, then, lighting his pipe, re- 
clined at full length on the mats, talking to the 
old lady and her three damsels, O Hana, O 
Kiku, and O Riu (Miss Flower, Miss Chrysan- 
themum, and Miss Dragon). He was walking 
about the country simply for pleasure, he said, 
which astonished the women greatly—he had 
been away from Yokohama three weeks, and 
was now on his road to the big mountain. The 
party were soon screaming with laughter at his 
quaint remarks and at his occasional colloquial 
slips, and in a short time all were such good 
friends that the old lady begged him to display 
the contents of his satchel. ‘‘ Certainly,” said 
the stranger, pulling it towards him and open- 
ing it. A dirty flannel shirt or two didn’t pro- 
duce much impression—perhaps wares of a 
similar nature had been imported before into 
Minoge—nor did a hair-brush, tooth-brush and 
comb; but when he pulled out a pistol, which 
was warranted to go off six times in as many 
seconds, and proceeded to exemplify the same 
in the air, popular excitement began to assert 
itself in a series of “ naruhodo’s” (‘‘really!’’). 
Then he pulled out a portable kerosene lamp—- 
(kerosene lamps are now as common in Japan 
as shrines by the roadside)—and the light it 
made, throwing entirely into the shade the na- 
tive “‘andon,” or oil wick, burning close by, 
raised the enthusiasm still higher. Lastly he 
showed a small box of medicines, “certain 
cures,” said he, “for every disease known 
amongst the sons of men.” 

The old lady and the maids were enchanted, 
and matters ended, after much haggling and 
disputation, in the foreigner allowing them to 
keep the three articles for the very reasonable 
sum of fifty dollars—about fifteen pounds ster- 
ling—which was handed over to the foreigner, 
who called for his bedding and went fast 
asleep. 

The first thing for the old lady to do the 
next day was to present herself and maids in 
full holiday costume with their purchases at the 
house of the mayor. ‘The great man received 
them and their goods with the dignity befitting 
his rank, and promised that a public trial 
should be made of the pistol, lamp and medi- 
cines at an early date, in order to determine 
whether they were worthy to be adopted as in- 
stitutions in the village. 

Accordingly, by proclamation, at a fixed 
date and hour, all Minoge assembled in the 
open space facing the mayor’s house, and the 
articles were brought forth. The pistol was first 
taken and loaded, as directed by the foreigner, 
by the boldest and strongest man in the village. 
The first shot was fired—it wounded a pack- 
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leg; he took fright and bolted with a heavy 
load of wine tubs down the street into the fields: 
the second shot went through a temple roof op- 
posite, and shattered the head of the deity in 
the shrine: the third shot perforated the bam- 
boo hat of a pilgrim; and it was decided not 
to test the remaining three barrels. 

Then the lamp was brought forth: the wick 
was turned up full, and the village strong man 
applied a light. The blaze of light was glo- 
rious, and drew forth the acclamations of the 
crowd; but the wick had been turned up too 
high, the glass burst with a tremendous report, 
the strong man dropped the lamp, the oil ig- 
nited, ran about and set fire to the matting. In 
ten minutes, however, the local fire brigade got 
the flames under, and the experiments pro- 
ceeded. 

The medicine packets were brought forth. 
The first was a gray powder. A man who had 
been lame from youth upwards was made to 
limp out. The powder mixed with water, ac- 
cording to directions, was given him, He hob- 
bled away in frightful convulsions, and nearly 
injured his whole limb in so doing. 

The second packet was then unsealed—it 
contained pills. A blind man was called out 
—six pills were rammed down his throat, and 
he was left wallowing in a ditch. The third 
packet, a small book containing sticking-plaster, 
was then introduced. A burly peasant, victim 
to fearful toothache, was made to stand forth. 
The interior of his mouth was lined with the 
plaster, and when he attempted in his disgust 
to pull it off, away came his skin also, 

The medicines were condemned nem. con. 

The foreigner returned, asked how matters 
had gone,.and was told in polite but firm terms 
that his machines were not suited to the people 
of Minoge. Whereupon he returned the fifty 
dollars to the old lady of the ‘‘ White Pine,” 
and went away laughing. Minoge subsided into 
its ordinary every-day groove of life, and it 
was not till some years after that the inhab- 
itants became better used to pistols, lamps, and 
European medicines. 





Il. Paddling his own Canoe. 


TAKEZAWA was the head of a large silk and 
rice house in Yeddo. His father had been 
head, his grandfather had been head, his 
great-grandfather had been head: in fact, 
the date when the first of the name affixed his 
seal to the documents of the house was lost in 
the mists of antiquity. So, when foreigners 
were first allowed a foothold on the sacred soil of 
Japan, none were so jealous of their advance, 
none so ardent in their wishes to see the white 
barbarians ousted, as the members of the firm 
of Takezawa & Co. 

But times changed. Up to the last, Takezawa 
held out against the introduction of foreign 
innovations in the mode and manner of con- 
ducting the affairs of the firm; other houses 
might employ foreign steamboat companies as 
carriers for their produce from port to port, 
might import foreign goods, and even go so far 
as to allow the better paid of their clerks to 
dress themselves as they liked in foreign cos- 
tume; but Takezawa & Co. were patriotic Ja- 
panese merchants, and resolved to, run on in 
the old groove of their ancestors. 

But times still changed, and the great house, 
running on in its solid old-fashioned manner, 
found itself left in the lurch by younger and 
more enterprising firms. This would never do. 
So Takezawa consulted with his partners, pa- 
trons, clients and friends, and after much wordy 
discussion, and much vehement opposition on 
the part of the old man, it was resolved to 
keep pace with the times, as much as possible, 
without absolutely overturning the old status of 








horse, standing some twenty yards away, in the 
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Well, Takezawa & Co. had still a very fair 
share of the export rice and silk business; but 
their slow, heavy-sterned junks were no match 
for the swift, foreign-built steamers’ employed 
by other firms; so, with a tremendous wince, 
and not without a side thought at ‘‘ Hari Kiri” 
—(the “Happy Dispatch”)—Takezawa con- 
sented to the sale of all his junks, and the pur- 
chase with the proceeds of a big foreign 
steamer. 

The steamer was bought —a fine three-masted, 
double-funneled boat, complete with every ap- 
pliance, newly engined, and manned by Eu- 
ropean officers and leading seamen. From the 
dock at Yokoska, where she was lying, a preli- 
minary trip was made; and so smoothly did 
everything work, and so easily did everything 
seem to act, under the guidance of the Eu- 
ropeans, that Takezawa considered his own 
mariners perfectly competent to handle the ves- 
sel after an hour’s experience on board. So 
the Europeans were discharged with six months’ 
salaries—about six times as much as they would 
have received at home—and Takezawa fixed a 
day when the ship should be rechristened, and 
should make her trial trip under Japanese man- 
agement. 

It was a beautiful day in autumn—the most 
glorious period of the year in Japan—when 
Takezawa and a distinguished company assem- 
bled on board the steamer, to give her a new 
name, and to send her forth finally as a Japan- 
ese steamer. The ship looked brave enough as 
she lay in the dock—ports newly painted, brass 
work shining, yards squared, and half buried 
in bunting. At the mizzen floated the empire 
flag of Japan—a red sun on a white ground— 
and as Takezawa gazed fore and aft, and his 
eyes rested on brightness, cleanliness and order 
everywhere, he wondered to himself how he 
could have been such a fool as to stand out so 
long against the possession of such a treasure, 
merely on the grounds of its not being Japan- 
ese. A fair daughter of one of his partners 
dashed a cup of ‘‘sake’’ against the bows of the 
vessel, and the newly named “‘Lightning Bird” 
dashed forward into the ocean. Her head was 
made straight for Yokohama (Takezawa had 
seen the Englishman at the wheel manipulate 
her in that course on her trial trip, so he knew 
she couldn’t go wrong). And straight she 
went. Every one was delighted; sweetmeats 
and wine were served round, whilst on the 
quarterdeck a troupe of the best ‘“‘Geyshas”’ or 
singing-girls in Yeddo mingled their shrill 
voices and their guitar notes with the sound of 
the fresh morning breeze through the rigging. 

The engines worked magnificently: coals 
were poured into the furnaces by the hundred- 
weight, so as to keep a good uniform thick 
cloud of smoke coming from the funnels—if 
the smoke lacked intensity for a minute, Takez- 
awa, fearful that something was wreng, bellowed 
forth orders for more coal to be heaped on, so 
that in a quarter of an hour’s time the ‘ Light- 
ning Bird’ consumed as much fuel as would 
have served a P. and O. steamer for half a day. 
On she went, everybody pleased and smiling, 
everything taut and satisfactory. Straight ahead 
was Treaty Point—a bold bluff running out 
into the sea. The ‘‘Lightning Bird” was bound 
for Yokohama—Yokohama lies well behind 
Treaty Point—but at the pace she was going it 
was very apparent that, unless a sudden and 
rapid turn to starboard was made, she would 
run, not into Yokohama, but into Treaty Point. 

The singing and feasting proceeded merrily 
on deck, but Takezawa was uneasy and unde- 
cided on the bridge. The helm was put hard 
a-port, the brave vessel obeyed, and leapt on 
straight for the line of rocks at the foot of the 
Point, over which the waves were breaking in 
cascades of foam. But the gods would not see 
a vessel, making her first run under Japanese 
auspices, maltreated and destroyed by simple 





waves and rocks; so, just in time to save an ig- 
nominious run aground, the helm was put hard 
over, fresh fuel was piled on to the furnaces, 
and by barely half a ship’s length the “ Light- 


ning Bird” shaved the Point, and stood in |} 


straight for Yokohama bay. 

Takezawa breathed freely for the moment; 
but, as he saw ahead the crowd of European 
ships and native junks through which he would 
have to thread his way, he would have given a 
very large sum to have had a couple of Euro- 
peans at the wheel in the place of his own half- 
witted, scared mariners. 

However, there was no help for it; the ship 
sped on, and the guests on board, many of 
whom were thorough rustics, were in raptures 
at the distant views of the white houses on the 
Yokohama Bund, at the big steamers and the 
graceful sailing vessels on all sides, To avoid 
the chance of a collision, Takezawa managed 
to keep his steamer well outside; they nearly 
ran down a fishing junk or two, and all but sunk 
the lightship; still, they had not as yet come to 
absolute grief. Round they went for a long 
half-hour; many of the guests were suffering 
from sickness, and Takezawa thought that he 
might bring the trip to anend. So he bellowed 
forth orders to stop the engines, and anchor. 
The anchor was promptly let go, but stopping 
the engines was another matter, for nobody on 
board knew how to do so—there was nothing 
to be done but to allow the vessel to pursue a 
circular course until steam was exhausted, and 
she could go no farther. It was idle to explain 
to the distinguished company that this was the 
course invariably adopted by Europeans, for 
under their noses was the graceful P. and O. 
Steamer, a moment since plowing along at 
full steam, now riding at anchor by her buoy. 
So round and round went the “ Lightning 
Bird,” to the amazement of the crews of the 
ships in harbor and of a large crowd gathered 
on the “‘Bund;” the brave company on board 
were now assured that the judgment of the gods 
was overtaking them for having ventured to 
sea in a foreign vessel, and poor Takezawa was 
half resolved to dispatch himself, and wholly 
resolved never to make such an experiment as 
this again. He cursed the day when he was 
finally led to forsake the groove so honorably 
and profitably grubbed along by his fathers, 
and strode with hasty steps up and down the 
bridge, refusing to be comforted, and terrify- 
ing out of their few remaining wits the two 
poor fellows at the wheel. After a few circles, 
an English man-of-war sent a steam launch 
after the ‘‘ Lightning Bird,” and to the intense 
disgust of the great Japanese people on board, 
who preferred to see eccentricity on the part 
of their countrymen to interference by foreign- 
ers, but to the great delight of the women and 
rustics, who began to be rather tired of the fun, 
the engines were stopped. ‘Takezawa did not 
hear the last of this for a long, long time; ca- 
ricatures and verses were constantly being cir- 
culated bearing upon the fiasco, although it 
would have been as much as any man’s life was 
worth to have taunted him openly with it. But 
it was a salutary lesson; and although he kept 
the ‘ Lightning Bird,” he engaged Europeans 
to man her, until his men proved themselves 
adepts, and she afterwards became one of the 
smartest and fastest craft on the coast. 








Why is it that men are always punching at a 
grate-fire? Why is it that a woman never buys 
more than one car ticket at atime? Why is it 
that a woman always calls female dogs he? Why 
is it that a woman arranges her hair before put- 
ting her clothes on? Why is it that western 
girls call pimples bumps? Why is it that women 
always read the marriages and births before any- 
thing else in a newspaper ?—S?¢, Louis Times- 
Journal, 








SUB ROSA. 


[RONDEAU] 
Under the rows of gas-jets bright, 
Bathed in a blazing river of light, 
A regal beauty sits; above her 
The butterflies of fashion hover, 
And burn their wings, and take to flight. 


. Mark you her pure complexion—white 
Though flush may follow flush? Despite 
Her blush, the lily I discover 
Under the rose. 


All compliments to her are trite; 
She has adorers left and right; 
And I confess, here, under cover 
Of secrecy, I too—I love her! 
Say naught; she knows it not. ’Tis quite 
Under the rose. 
— Midwinter Scribner. 





THRENODY. 


Under the sod the sorrows, 

The shams and surfeits of Life, 

Shriveled and dead, lie buried— 

Freed from the anguish that borrows 
Surcease, when the heart faint and flurried, 
Is freed from its sickening strife. 


Ah, what a lesson of labor, 
We learn from earth’s tedious travail! 
The spirit is weak—yea, ’tis watered— 
No pencil, though fashioned by Faber, 
Whose agents are everywhere quartered, 
Can this sorry decoctive detail. 

—H. C. L. in N. Y. News. 





Ir a lady meets a lady 
Coming down the street; 
Need a lady tell a lady 
That she ‘‘ looks so sweet ” ? 
For well she knows before she gets 
Fairly out of sight 
She'll turn around and say out loud, 
‘¢ What a horrid fright.” 
—Elmira Gazette. 





SomE of the good-looking paragraphers are 
favored with front seats in Puck this week. The 
remainder of the crowd is tucked off in one 
corner under the gentle appellation of ‘wild 
beasts.”—Mew Haven Register. 


‘Pur your trust in Him who doeth all things 
well,” said a minister to a sick man whom he 
was helping on a train at the depot yesterday. 
‘Take a smatl policy in my company,” put in 
a life insurance agent on his left, “and you can 
meet death with a smiling face.” As soon as 
the minister’s back was turned the sick man 
bougiit a policy.—Oi/ City Derrick. 

Puck this week gives a cartoon representing 
the newspaper humorists with linked hands 
waltzing around in a ring, with the chubby 
Puck in the centre, all keeping up the humorous 
ball. ‘The picture is executed in Keppler’s Ar 
style; but the letter-press description is—well, 
we think it is a /ee/t/e exaggerated. For instance: 
one of them is credited with eating little babies 
as his daily diet. This, of course, is an eliper- 
kinism. Paragraphists can’t indulge in such 
expensive luxuries. Raw oysters are very cheap, 
but a raw baby is a “‘little dear,” you know.— 
Norristown Herald. 
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Now fetch on your January thaw. By the 
way, is Thor the god of Slush ?—/. Y. Graphic. 


Tue horn of Roderick Dhu was Scotch 
whisky.—Graphic. Yes, it was mountain Dhu. 
—Fittsburgh Telegraph. 

Wonper if the blarney stone has made an 
effort to kiss General Grant. If not, why is this 
so because ?— Camden Fost. 


A HAIRLEss calf is on exhibition in Iowa, 
This is the first intimation we have had that 
Eli Perkins is bald-headed.— Chicago Times. 


THE married man who goes away from home 
to visit the club-room, sometimes has the club 
broom visit him on his return.— Cincinnati 
Saturday Night. 


Tue Hoxfords will probably not row the 
’Arvards. They can’t think of boat-racing, you 
know, so late in the season as Haugust 1st.— 
Halbany Hargus, 


Music may have charms to soothe the savage; 
but a double-barreled shot-gun does the business 
a good deal quicker, and at half the expense.— 
Elmira Advertiser. 


“We thought of holding this over until 1880, 
but afterwards concluded to let the world have 
it without delay:—A good dentist is a success- 
ful man on the stump.— Wheeling Leader. 


THE indignation of the women’s convention 
at Washington over the tyranny of horrid man, 
who won’t let the dear creatures vote, is not too 
much, It is guantum suff. rage.—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 


Mr. COoNKLING, his organ states, would 
rather be Senator than President. Well, well; 
it is really amazing how wonderfully well the 
country agrees with this man for once.—/ii/a. 
Kronikle- Herald. 


Now it is said kerosene will cure diphtheria. 
We believe in this remedy. Kerosene poured 
from a can into a stove having a fire in it will 
cure everything except an undertaker’s bill of 
items.— Sti//water Lumberman. 


THE Scientific American has just discovered a 
new substance called uranine, a single grain of 
which will color three hundred gallons of water. 
This will be glorious news to the makers of cir- 
cus lemonade.— Richland Courier. 


Mrs. Lucy ANDERSON, after having played 
“‘God Save the Queen” on the piano fora 
number of years to Victoria, has traded her 
piano for a heavenly harp. Aged eighty-nine. 
—ATrreverent New Haven Register. 


Ten thousand dollars in bills were found 
sewed in the dress of a woman who recently 
died in Norton, Mass. Now, hereafter, if you 
see him with his arm round her waist, don’t 
imagine that he is prospecting for her deposits. 
—Fhila. Bulletin. 

«TIME is money ’’—that’s a fact, and if you 
wish to know the value of time, just get a little 
speck of dirt in your pocket chronometer and 
take it around to a watch-tinker; he’ll blow in 
it a couple of times and charge you two dollars 
and a half for repairs.— Toronto Gossiper. 


‘¢ Pywat are ye doin’ wid them Cork soles of 
mine, Pat?” asked a Hibernian wife of her hus- 
band the other morning, as that individual was 
engaged in nicely adjusting them in the pockets 
of his coat-tail. ‘‘ Hist! Mollie!’’ he replied, 
“I’m afther makin’ the finest chist protector ye 
ever saw.” — Wheeling Leader. 


‘« A SYMPHONY in white”’ is the latest artistic 
production of Mr. Whistler. The last house 
cleaning time we recollect seeing a very fine 
sketch of this nature. It was on the parlor 
carpet, and was brought about by an unlucky 
tip-over of the whitewash bucket.— New Haven 
Register. 








CAULIFLOWER by any other name ’twoul 
smell as sweet.— WV. Y. Mercury. | 


Tony Pastor has a new song called, “Where 
was Moses when the Light went Out?” If 
Moses was the man the wilderness people took 
him to be, you can bet he was down to the gas 
company’s office in about five minutes, explain- 
ing the law and asking for a rebate on his bill 
in short meter.—M. O. Picayune. 


THE newspapers are handing round an item 
regarding the extraordinary power of memory 
possessed by the late lamented poet Bryant, 
and say it is only equaled by that of the pres- 
ent lamented Mr. Hayes, of Washington. Won- 
der if the latter remembers his getting on board 
a street car in Cincinnati without his pocket- 
book, about a week after his nomination, and 
promising to make the polite young man who 
paid his fare Minister to England, if he should 
be elected. We were that polite young man, 
and while we would not give up our connection 
with this chaste family journal to become King 
of the Bulgarians, still we desire to publicly 
state that Rutherford’s promises are not worth 
a car ticket.—S. /. Mewsletter. 


‘‘ HERE,” said the managing editor of the 
London Zimes, to a young editor, who hadn’t 
learned the ways of the office, “‘ here,” he said, 
handing him twenty-one columns of proof, 
‘you'll have to cut that down; make a para- 
graph of it.” ‘‘ What is the maximum length 
of a paragraph ?” asked the young man, gazing 
mournfully at his squib. ‘‘ Four columns,” was 
the reply, and the young man destroyed the 
article and left the paper, saying there was no 
use in staying on a paper that wouldn’t allow a 
man enough space to elaborate a useful thought. 
— Burlington Hawkeye. 


A GENTLEMAN named Smallman, by some 
mischance, has just sued one of our bonanzites 
for $200,000 worth of blighted domestic hap- 
piness, and up to date has refused to com- 
promise for $4 and a fine chromo. Domestic 
happiness is getting to be an extremely rare and 
valuable article in this vicinity of late, and no- 
where so much as at the Palace Hotel. It is, 
therefore, without the faintest desire of making 
light of a solemn subject that we have deter- 
mined upon organizing and at once opening 
the books of a stock company designed to re- 


medy this growing evil. It will be called ‘The’ 


Married Man’s Protective Insurance Co.,” and 
a few bedrock shares can be secured by 
prompt application at this office. We have 
already contracted for a commodious section of 
the Safe Deposit Company, which will be di- 
vided into comfortable compartments fitted up 
with mirrors, novels, hairpins and confectionery. 
Husbands leaving town for a few days can 
leave their wives with us and receive a policy 
insuring their safe keeping, on the most rea- 
sonable terms. Some of our most prominent 
citizens who contemplate European tours have 
engaged space, and are delighted with the 
shotguns, bulldogs and other arrangements. To 
elderly gentlemen desiring a few days’ secure 
duck-shooting, this will prove extremely con- 
venient. Country wives can be consigned to 
us per Wells & Fargo, C. O.D., and, if de- 
sired, will be occasionally taken to the matinees 
in parties of six, without being allowed to crimp 
their front hair, and in charge of an antique 
spinster of tried discretion. We will positively 
not be responsible for ladies on whom the pre- 
liminray premium has not been paid, nor can 
we insure against fire, the acts of the devil, 
tenor singers, or the public enemy. Grangers, 
or other rustics, hitching their wives to our 
railing while they go round the corner for a 
drink, do so at their own risk. A reasonable 
reduction made for young brides and other in- 
sane females.—S. /. Newsletter. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


New Year’s day, Anna Domini 1748, brought 
great commotion to the household of Meister 
Biirger, it being discovered by that most re- 
spectable burgher of Wolmerswende, that-quite 
a good-sized male had been delivered that morn- 
ing, advising all hands to look out for squalls. 

They christened the little stranger, Gottfried 
August; but the name was a little stranger than 
the boy who really got freed in January. How- 
ever, there is no accounting for taste, even 
among our cousins-german. Nor is it to be 
wondered at, that although Gottfried Biirger 
did not reach his fiftieth year, he nevertheless 
made extensive use of his august name, by be- 
stowing it upon ten or fifteen score poems, 
besides three wives, and a prodigality of pro- 
geny. 

His persistent matrimony proves G. A. Biirger 
to have been more courageous even than the 
hero of his stirring ‘‘ Lied vom Braven Mann.” 
His third Frau, however, was much too mono- 
tonous in her peculiarities, and our poor poet 
sought legal divorce for permanent relief. Now . 
had he patiently waited, but two years longer, 
his death would have saved him the expense of 
separation, and made his widow happy, and per- 
haps proud to pay for an eternal riddance. 

Life some sagacious scribbler styles an En- 
igma; and Gottfried A. B. not being able to 
see a ghost of a chance to make his out, gave 
it up with the ghost on the eighth day of the 
sixth month, A. D. 1794, and the Géttinger 
Abendzeitung published the solution in an extra 
edition.— Erratic Enrique in Lean’ Nora. 


Since Talmage has sensationalized the dark 
side of New York, the bald-headed men of 
Brooklyn have formed themselves into commit- 
tees of one, and can be seen nightly crossing 
the ferries bent on explorations in the cause of 
humanity.— Claude de Haven, in Court Journal, 


It is not true that Bertha von Hillern has 
paralysis of the 1—. Now before we complete 
the word, let us reflect. If we go on and say 
‘‘—egs,’’ some awful particular folks will stop 
their subscriptions, and if we say ‘‘—imbs,” 
the other crowd will accuse us of mock mod- 
estvy. Guess we won’t finish the sentence. Any- 
how, she hasn’t got paralysis.— Boston Traveller. 


Ir is understood that in going to Dublin 
Grant’s chief object is to select a full-blooded 
‘*Trish bull’”’ for the improvement of the stock 
on that Western farm of his. It is also said that 
he fhas expressed a determination to import a 
long-wool hydraulic ram, if he can find one with 
a pedigree to suit him, having long since written 
to Mr. Southdown, of England, on the subject. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


** You look sad and thoughtful, Lornie dear,” 
said the Princess, after they had got home from 
Rideau Hall. ‘‘What is it? Do you pine for 
the heath-clad hills of of 

“No, Louie dear,” said the Marquis. ‘Not 
that, but my mind misgives me as to the ultimate 
effect of this precedence business. If by virtve 
of your royal rank, you are ever to precede 
me ” 

“Why, Lorne, I declare, I never— though 
I'd heard of Highland pride—I never thought 
you’d presume to desire me to give up the right 
which my birth confers upon me.” 

“No, no,” said the Marquis, ‘‘it’s not that; 
think of the rigor of a Canadian winter, and 
think of your feelings, on a bitter biting morn- 
ing, with the thermometer down among the 
thirties, and think—oh, it makes my marrow 
freeze—of my dear darling Louie being com- 
pelled by that precedence rule, to get up first 
and build the kitchen fire.”— Zoronto National. 








NEVER implicitly trust a man whom you 
do not know. P. S.—Nor one you do.— 
Rochester Express. 
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Some people maintain that Byron was Shake’s 
peer.— Yonkers Gazette. 


Our part of the human race is fast becoming 
an ex-humin’ race.— Yonkers Gazette. 


Prope still talk of tight times, but Talmage 
says he never knew them so loose.— Boston 
Post. 


Ir Brooklyn were to follow Philadelphia’s 
example and shut down on Sunday shows, Tal- 
mage might become a tramp. — Free Press. 


Unper the laws of Kentucky a set of false 
teeth can be seized for taxes, but the sheriff 
must run his own risk of getting bit.— Boston 
Post, 


THERE is considerable difference between 
French and English. For instance, button in 
English would be un—button in French.— Bos- 
ton Fost. 


In these artistic days, when you are asked to 
take a drink, your are requested to come and 
“‘decorate your inside.”— Buffalo Every Satur- 
day. 

Every opera troupe should carry a doctor 


’ for the benefit of the public, ready to give cer- 


tificates of sickness in case a prima dona re- 
fuses to sing.—V. O. Picayune. 


THE saddest time, we think, in a young man’s 
life is when his girl writes to him that she wants 
her old letters, and that he can have his fifty- 
cent diamond earrings upon application.— J. 
Y, Express. 


Tue Living Jssue asks, anxiously, ‘‘ Will you 
elect a drunkard President?’ Yes; course; 
go ahead, send your name right in to the con- 
vention, and we’ll whoop you through.—JZur- 
lington Hawkeye. 


Tu’ unwearied sun from day to day 
. Doth mostly hide himself away.—Pycx. 
And would to heaven the plumber-man, 
Would imitate this solar plan. 

— Yonkers Cazette. 


Gotp has been discovered in New York 
State; in the United States sub-treasury. (If 
you want to dig for it, you will find the com- 
bination under the mat on the front step.)— 
Burlington Hawkeye. 


Now that the country has resumed specie 
payments, who is going to pay for our next suit 
of clothes? N. B.—This is a question that in- 
terests the stricken tailor a great deal more than 
it does us.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


THE loss of A. T. Stewart’s remains is a 
strong argument against advertising. If he had 
never advertised, his remains would have rested 
as quietly in his tomb as the remains of the 
fossilized merchant does in his store.— White- 
hall Times. 


Puck had for is’ frontispiece last week a 
picture of what it calls a happy family. It con- 
sists of a ring of several paragraphers joined 
hands and dancing around, and apparently 
very happy. All except their noble faces and 
shapely legs are hidden by a copy of the re- 
spective sheets which they edit. We cannot 
conceive how the brethren assembled during 
the snow blockade, unless the newspapers are 
shrouds and they have left this field of labor. 
If so, who now shall govern America? After 
describing the various animals, Puck says: 

**These individuals whom you don’t see are 
the wild beasts of the Philadelphia Bud/etin, 
the ditto Xvronikle- Herald, the N. Y. Daily 
News, the Rochester Express, the New Haven 
Register, and one or two others.” 

He adds in explanation, that the above mcn- 
tioned cannot appear, having not yet got over 
New Year’s. Still left to grind the all .preserv- 
ing wheel and guide the Ship of State a little 





further. Will see you later.— Rochester Ex- 
press. ; 


Puck don’t mind the cold weather. A beaver 
hat and a linen duster suit him at all seasons.— 
Friendly but ungrammatical Albany Argus. 


“I TELL yer, Mr. Johnson, fortune knocks 
at every man’s back-door once in his lifetime,” 
said an old darkey to his neighbor, on hearing 
him complaining of the hard times. 

*‘No fortune neber knocked at dis chile’s 
back-door,” replied the disconsolate individual 
mournfully. ‘I know dat.” 

* Perhaps he comed ’round when you want 
dare,”’ said the first. 

‘* But I say dat he neber knocked.” 

‘An’ how do youknow? Just tell me dat.” 

** Well, cause I ain’t got no back-door for 
him to knock at,” responded Mr. Johnson, with 
aa air of triumph.—Dandury News. 





Derfiderung. 


Kaufmann: Was find Sie fiir ein Lands- 
mann P 

Haustnedt: 
wafjer jetooft! 

Kaufmann: Dann thut es mir leid. Ber- 
liner nehme ic) feinen mehr; mein Legter war aud) 
Berliner, der ijt bei mir geftorben und ich mufte die 
Beerdigungstoften =. 

Haustnedt: O, wenn’t weiter nifdt is, denn 
fénnen Sie mir ot nehmen; if bin fon in adjt- 
3ehn Plage jewefen un bin nod nirjens jejtorben! 
— German Puck. 


Berliner Kind, mit Spree- 








NO LAD Y’S BOUDOIR IS COMPLETE 
without POND’S EXTRACT. Its various toilet uses are becom- 
ng as well known as its curative qualities for Inflammations and 
Hemorrhages. Ladies preferring delicately perfumed toilet ar- 
ticles should purchase our Toilet Cream, Price $1.00, Dentrifice, 
Price 52 cents, Lip Salve, Price 25 cents, Toilet, 3 cakes per box, 
50 cents, all of which contain a large percentage of PURE Pond’s 
Extract and are the most perfect preparations manufactured by 
Ponp’s Extract Co., 98 Maiden Lane. Sold everywhere. 





SOZODONT. To preserve the teeth and keep them pure 
and white, to prevent their decay, there is no preparation in the 
market equal to SOZODONT To preserve the gums in a natur- 
ally hard and healthy condition, there is no superior to SOZO- 
DONT. To purify and sweeten the breath there is no rival to 
SOZODONT. For a perfect mouth there is no recipe like the use 
of SOZODONT. Consequently it is no wonder that the popularity 
of SOZODONT as a dentrifice has no bounds. All Druggists 


A CARD. 


To all who are suffering from the errors and indiscretions of 
youth, nervous weakness, early decay, loss of manhood, &c. 1 
will send a recipe that will cure you, FREE OF CHARGE, This 
great remedy was discovered by a missionary in South America. 
Send a self-addressed envelope to the Rev. Josern T. Inman, 
Station D, Biste House, New York City. 


GERMAN LIEDERKRANZ. 


26th ANNUAL 


MASQUERADE BALL, 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
Thursday, February 13th, 1879. 


Tickets at $10—admitting gentleman and lady, upon the cus- 
tomary conditions, can be had from the following gentlemen: 
C. Godfrey Guenther, No. 25 Union Square, 
J. Wi dmueller, Germ, Sav. Bank, Cor. 4th Ave. & 14th St. 
Emil Unger, No. 50 Park Place. 
Herman Uhl, ‘‘New Yorker Staats-Zeitung’’. 
a von Glahn, No, 36 Chambers St, 
souis A. Grass, No. 136 Chambers St. 
Louis Kaemmerer, No. 108 Grand St. 
H. C. F, Koch, Cor. 2 th St. and 6th Ave. 
C. F. L. Hohenthal, Cor. 52nd St. aud jrd Ave. 
Boxes and Tickets at Schmidt & Curtius, No. 33 Broad Street, 
and William Steinway, 111 East 14th Street. 


ARION SOCIETY. 


GRAND 


MASQUERADE BALL 


AT GILMORE’S CARDEN, 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 2lst, 1879. 
Tickets $5.00, admitting one Gentleman and one Lady. 














INDIA SHAWLS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Have now open their SPRING IMPORTATION of 


INDIA CAMELS HAIR SHAWLS 


THE FINEST COLLECTION YET OFFERED. 


Broadway, Cor, 19th Street. 


SPRIN G ‘STYLES 


Printed Bordered Percales, 


PARIS PRINTED CAMBRICS, 


Chintz Colored Satines, 
Figured Cotelines, 
D 


HOMTE CLOTHS, 
FOR DRESSES. 


ALSO, 


CHEVIOT & PERCALE SHIRTINGS, &c., 


will be offered this week. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


HOUSEKEEPING 
FAMILY LINENS. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Are offering a fine assortment of 
4-4 FAMILY SHIRTING 











and SHEETING LINENS, 
DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, 

NAPKINS and DOYLES, 
NOVELTIES IN 


DESSERT CLOTHS, 
TOWELS and TOWELLINGS. 


WHITE and COLORED LUNCH CLOTHS, &c. 
And a general stock of 


Domestic and Foreign White Goods, 
TERRY AND MARSEILLES QUILTS, 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, 
Comfortables, &c., &c. 





Broadway, Cor. 19th Street. 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


347 East 14th Street, 
Between rst & 2nd Aves., New York.—Closed on Saturdays only. 














THE: BEST ALL TOBACCO CIGARETTE. 
Sold by all Dealers and Manufactured by B. POLLAK.N. Y. 












































PUCK. 





ALWAYS ON HAND A LARGE STOCK OF ALL 
SIZES OF THE FAMOUS 


Vienna Coffee Pot, 


THE ONLY PERFECT COFFEE MAKER, 
FIRST INTR‘*DUCED TO AMERICANS AT VIENNA IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, AND LATER AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, IMPORTED ONLY BY 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING, HARDWARE, CHINA, 
GLASS, CUTLERY AND SILVERWARE. 
COOPER INSTITUTE, 


Corner 3d & 4th Aves. & Sth St , New York City. 
To meet the popular demand, prices of these pots have been re- 
duced 50 per cent. Price Lists anp Circucars Free. 





PATENT COVERS 





FOR 


FILING “PUCK” 


Price $1.00, 


FOR SALE AT THE “PUCK” 
OFFICE, 
13 North William St. 


BACK NUMBERS 
“PUCK” 


Can be Supplied on Demand. 











ADDRESS: 


Willmer & Rogers 


NEWS COMPANY, 











Shipping American Wine 
At San Francisco for A. Werner & Co., 


31 Beekman St., New York. 
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OTTO LEWIN, 


The well known Artist Photographer, 
989 THIRD AVE.,S. E. Cor. 50th St., 
294 BOWERY, above Houston St. 


OLD ESTABLISHED AND WELL-KNOWN 


DENTAL ROOMS, 
No. 6 BE. 14th Street, near Sth Ave. 


Whole and P.rtial Sets Beautiful Mineral Continuous Gum 
Teeth, $2.50, $5.00, $10.00, upwards. Decayed Teeth filled in a 
superior manner without pain, so as to mgr them for life with 
pure Gold, genuine Platina, Amalgam, Bone, &c., $1.00 upwards. 
Teeth cleaned in a harmless manner so as to give them the white- 
ness of ivory $1.00, Teeth extracted without pain. 

Everything warranted as represented, and the best materials 
used in every case. PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO CHILDREN’S 
Teetu. Open Evenings and Sundays. 


te DENTA rains 
Philippine Dieffenbach - Truchsess, 


162 West 23rd St., bet. 6th & 7th Aves., N. Y. 


Late 389 CANAL STREET. 


(29~ Having succeeded in securing a 
quantity of copies of “Puck” containing 
“Talmage Cartoons’’, we hereby notify 
our Readers that they can obtain the 
following Issues at our Office: 

Ne 84, ©” 16, 
“ 85, 66 23. 
*¢ 87, November 7. 


HEAPEST ROOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 
58,672 Standard English Books 


AT OUR PRICK. 


75,276 Miscellaneous American Books. 


AT YOUR PRICE. 


112,726 Second Hand Books. 


AT ANY PRICE. 


Catalogue of General Literature free. 


LECCAT BROTHERS, 


3 Beekman St., near new Post Office. 


NICOLL, the Tailor, 


139—149 Bowery. 

















PANTS 00 Order 2000 ccccccccccccc cocccccccsccccs $3.00 to $10.00 
ly. rrr ra $12.00 to $40.00 
OVERCOATS to order.......0++e0e-ere> .. $12.00 upward 








GENTLEMEN’ S HATS 


174 Fifth Ave., 169 Broadway, 
Between 22d & 23rd Streets, Near Cortianpt Streer, 
NEW YORK, 





Patents, Trade Marks 


are promptly secured by the Patent Office of 


PAUL GOEPEL, 


Staats-Zeitung Building, Tryon Row, New York. 


ADVICE AND PAMPHLETS FREE. 
ae terms for FOREIGN PATENTS if taken with U.S 
atents. 








Publisher of “DER TECHNIKER,” a semi-monthly Journal, 
in the German Language, devoted to the progress of Science, In- 
vention and the Trades. ‘Terms of Subscription: $2.40 per year, 
in Advance, including Postage. Sample copies free 








L. DE VENOGE, 


41 South William Street, New York. 


CENERAL ACENT. 
For Sale by all the Principal Wine 
Merchants and Grocers. 


THE PUREST CHAMPAGNE 


IMPORTED IN THE U. S. 





IsaacSmith's Umbrellas 


CINGHAM, Any SIZ€.........4 $100 
GUANACO, patented......... 200 


paragon frame ........... 250 
FINE SILK UMBRELLAS 
in great variety. 
UMBRELLAS and PARASOLS to order 


and repaired. 
CANES in every style—a large assortment. 


36 FULTON ST., near Pearl. 
150 FULTON ST., near B’dway. 
104 BROADWAY, near Wall. 

1188 BROADWAY, near 2oth st. 
405 BROADWAY, pn :.r Canal. 


Established A.D. 1802. 
MATHESIUS & FREY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET 


FURNITURE 


Upholstery, Decorations, «c., 
at Prices to suit the times. Every Article guaranteed. 
91 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 


PACHTMANN & MOELICH, 


363 CANAL ST., N. Y., 


offer great Bargains in 


WATCHES, DIAMONDS, JEWELRY, STER- 
LING SILVER AND TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 











WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 
in endless variety at close prices. 








EsTasisuep 1838. 








i 


*“PIPER-HEIDSIECK.” We guarantee this mediam 
dry wine to be superior in qual.ty to any other CHAMPAGNE 
without regard to cost. 


PIPER “SEC” is more adapt-d to the German and Eng 
lish taste; is without bitterness and acidity, and dryer than 
any wine imported. It leaves the most delicious after-taste on 
the palate. 


So_e AGEnTs In THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


JOHN OSBORN, SON & CO., 
FOUNDED IN 1836, 
45 Beaver Street, N. Y., 
And 44 St. Sacrament Strect, Montreal. 





in front of Cables’ Hotel, during the Bathing Season. 





At 10 Barclay St., near Astor House, 


And at Coney Island, at our Champagne Pavillion on the Beach, 


| 
1 


Champagne on Draught 10 Cts. a Glass. 





No. 10 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 
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REAT GERMAN RINGMASTER. 





